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AMEUIOAN INSTITUTE OF AE0HITE0T9. 

Regular Meeting of October 4:th, 1859. — Charles Bahcock was 
elected an honorary member. 

In consequence of certain members finding it inconvenient to 
lecture as announced, it was, on motion, 

Boohed^ That the Committee on Lectures be empowered to 
fill the said vacancies. 

A discussion ensued on the subject of Decoration as applica- 
ble to churches other than the Catholic and Episcopal. 
By order, 

R. M. Hunt, Secretary. 



Jfarap dLoruspoitto, lira*, tit. 

Paris, Sept. 5, 1859. 
Dear Crayon: 

Owing to the scarcity of interesting news in the world of 
Art here, I beg leave to send the following communications 
and extracts. The first is from a German friend, who requests 
me to forward it to the Cbayon, with the hope that you may 
consider it worthy of publication. 

Yours, 

Entike Palette. 

To tiie Editorial Hawptmann qfihe Crayon: 

Much honoebd and high- worthily esteemed Mister : I 
have that article on Esthetics from our German translated 
lately in the August number of your Journal read, much fami- 
liar already being with the original of our divide philosopher 
Hegel. So have I much interested been to learn that such 
ideas, receptation and good bearing find among your aborigines 
of the Evening-laud. Also, moreover much pleased am I that 
in your western wildernesses, the great internally percepted 
realities, by and for themselves existing, are in a measure, into 
sense-impressions and high art-embodiments passing. When I 
of your primeval wildernesses think, there in the Far, also of 
the simplicity of your life-manners, in your log-houses of ISew 
York, Cincinnati and Minnesota, likewise of your wonderfully 
fine opportunities of out-pressing your spiritually percepted 
subjective ideas of the inward-real into the objectivity of sen- 
sated art, I am in heart well rejoiced, and may see a multi- 
form and many-sided <louble-up-ment for your comprehensive 
Thought-Future. 

I deny not there to be many spirits, which with indifference, 
perhaps with contempt, look out down upon the procession of 
spirit-realities into the Art-world "of the externally apparent. 
One of your countrymen tells to me, that in your village of 
Boston, much out-pression and objective form to inward-con- 
cepted Thought-Ideas is not given in that sensuous Art-sphere, 
but rather man devotes himself there to inoer-spiritual-thought- 
evolvements only in what man calls Sermons and Lectures pri- 
marily. I this statement might perhaps accept with bounda- 
ries. I believe that at the end, that is to say, in that lengthy 
race,* this tendency shall work itself through to good extremi- 
ties: and that soon or late, the Me and the Not-me will in 
spiritually-sensuous Art-images appropriately and orderly mix 
up. 

• He means — " In the long run." 



Be so good as excuse my manifold speech- wanderings and in 
the American language wish of exercise. 

Fbanz Wolfgang Feiedhioii Gottlieb Dumpfhammeb, 

Von GOttingen. 



The following remarks are from the pen of Mr. Ego Rubskin, 
A.O.G. (autocrat of galleries). AnLhor of 4i Pebbles of Dieppe," 
** The Seven Leagued Boots of Pre-Raphaelitism," " Weeds of 
France and England." Perpetual Chairman of the Hanging, 
Drawing and Quartering Committee. Extracted from the 
Monthly Ghost, a new magazine devoted to Art and literature. 

" I have already distinctly and conclusively shown and 
proved beyond the possibility of dispute, that all Art must 
iofallibly languish in America, so long as the authorized quaran- 
tines of Thought and Imagery in that youug and promising, but 
too susceptible country, allow the importation of such Falsities 
as the late French school indulges itself in sending over there. 
I have already proved this in my late pamphlet on weeds. (See 
chap, on mullens and dockweeds.) Also in the remarks I made 
on the trilobites of the Ohio River and the alluvial mud of the 
American bottom lands of Illinois. But truth needs much 
reiteration. What is it, I ask, that the omnivorous young 
painters of America find in these daubs of color and stains of 
false chiaro-scuro? What but ignorance of the works of our 
divine mystic Turner, and absence of the electric excitement of 
Pre-Eaphaelitism, can account for their perverted taste? For 
myself, I dread the sensualizing influence of French color as I 
do that of French philosophy, falsely so called. Away with 
these enervating Dejilahs that shear the Samson of his locks of 
strength 1 Young America, in whose docile eyes I discern the 
promise of considerable strength (may it not be that at some 
future day she may approach even our best standards), should 
rise superior to color and tone — as color and tone merely. 
Her young painters can never pursue this siren with safety 
without the armor of a large philosophy", a high theology, and 
a tender humanity. Let them devote years and years to mul- 
lens, pokeberry plants, brickbats in a sunset light — and the 
noonday glitter of the marvellous mica-specks under the hesit- 
quivering June firmament. Let them study, hammer in hand, 
rather than paint-brush, the geological strata and dip of their 
own Green Mountains and Alleghanies. Let them delineate 
the spider-webs laden with morning dew. Let them go with 
prayerful and earnest humility, and make careful outline draw- 
ings of the barberry bushes by the roadside in August, pendent 
with the powdery dust of their western deserts, and gleaming 
white like the under side of the poplar leaves that tremble in 
the first approaches of a Connecticut thunder storm. Let them 
devote themselves to the stains of tobacco-juice on their floors, 
if they will have color before contour. For in tobacco-juice 
(bold as the statement may seem) is a certain humanity. I 
have elsewhere proved that all weeds have a certain humanity — 
so much so that the taste of a Jamestown weed (Datura Stra- 
monica) will certainly incline a novice to make faces. But in 
America the tobacco plant is eminently human, and where 
there are no spittoons, I see no impropriety in introducing it 
into the foregrounds of their landscapes. 

Above all, let our young American brethren of the brush 
avoid all French Art, except the precious interiors of E. Frere. 
Let them not rush into the seductive arms of such false charm- 
ers as Delacroix, Troyon, Couture, Diaz, etc., but study the fine 
reds and whites, chalky as our Dover cliffs, and the fiat, thin, 
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even opacity, and the tender annualesqueness of our great 
English painters." 



"We are permitted to take a copy of the following interesting 
letter from Borne — intended to be strictly private. We see in 
it decided signs of encouragement for Art in America. 

Rome, April 1,1859. 
Dear Peleg : 

When I first come to Italy I was laboring under the impres- 
sion that the works of the old masters was so rare that only 
princes and inillineres coold in any ways obtain possession of a 
single original. 1 find, however, after a few weeks in Rome, 
that they are pretty considerably more numerous and cheap 
than you people out in Aristides imagine. By ransacking the 
picture-stores with tolerable perseverance, I have succeeded in 
picking up 5 undoubted Titians, a Carlo Dolshy, 3 Correggios, 
a Ohiraraebooy, a. couple of Murilyoes, an Andrewdel Sarteau, 
a Ryesdale and 4 Claudes. I have the assurance of the picture- 
dealers of whom I purchased them, and also of. my courier, a 
vein- intelligent connisser in Art, that there can be no doubt as 
to their genuineness. They are all, with one exception, in good 
preservation, the canvasses very fresh for their age — beautifully 
framed and varnished — with the artists 1 names on the frames : 
and I got them at a great bargain. I showed them to a young 
artist here, of reputation, who sculps some, and is jist begioning 
to paint. When I asked him what he thought of them, be said 
they was certainly a remarkable collection. Some of them are 
as smooth as glass, and others very rough, with the paint kind 
o' piled on by a machine they call the Impasteau — showing the 
different styles of painting of the different schools. The 
shadows are put in strong, in the true old roaster style — very 
brown and black and decided — while the lights are what my 
courier calls silvery and golden. I don't exactly understand 
him, but I suppose he means what painters do, when they say 
" the lights have a value." The subjects speak for themselves 
and I will not stop to detail them. I will only tell you of one 
of the Titians. It is supposed to be a Susanna and the Elders. 
One connis8er y to be sure, differed from this opinion, and 
thought it might possibly be a Joseph and Potiphar's wife, by 
Rubens. Their styles are rather similar, to be sure, but I 
incline to my courier's opinion that it is a Titian in his first 
manner. It is a large piece, as is the case with several of the 
lot. I can see now what painters mean by breadth and carry- 
acoory. Almost every one of the invoice is so broad as well as 
long, i hat I am astonished at their cheapness. 

The only question with me is, how I shall get 'em into our 
house down to Aristides. Don't let on to my wife and Aunt 
Sally about the pictures — for the fact is, I don't hardly believe 
they'll go into our front door — and I may have to build a gal- 
lery for them. Then, again, perhaps, I may sell 'em, if I have 
a good offer. 

J. B. Pickover, of Hannibal County, is out here, going into 
Art also. But he won't make mach dash. He's goin' into lit- 
tle pictures, not a foot square — no breadth at all about 'em — 
and pays more for 'em by a long chalk than I do for mine. 
He's got together some little dabs that he calls Ten-Tears, and 
Jerry Dowse and Metzoo and Franjellyco, etc. — all of the same 
school. But they don't make much show. I'm afraid he'll get 
awfully gulled — for he don't take anybody's opinion. 

This is All-Fools' day : but they don't keep it in Rome. 
Somebody said t'other day All-Fools' day was my fate. What 
could he mean ? Yours ever, 

H. U. M. 



Copenhagen. — The Danish government has appropriated a 
sum (about 750 dollars) annually to provide for the completion 
of the unfinished works of Thorwaldsen. We quite agree with 
the correspondent of a foreign journal, who says that such an 
attempt is reprehensible. It is better to leave the unfinished 
works of genius as their authors left them ; quite as much. 
interest of another kind attaches to them in their incomplete 
state. The finishing touches of a different mind, whether infe- 
rior or superior, must mar the effect of an artist's idea. Who 
would dare to restore the arms of the Venus of Milo ? 

Germany. — The Berlin museum is about to possess a bust of 
Rauch, the distinguished sculptor who died lately. The bast is 
by Drake. This artist has also been commissioned to execute a 
statue in bronze of Melanchthon for the town of Wittenberg, 
which town already possesses one of Luther by Schadow. — At 
Posen a statue has lately been erected in honor of Mickiewiez, 
a celebrated Polish poet, the work being by one of his com- 
patriots, Olesczynski. — Prussia has lately lost one of its promi- . 
nent sculptors, Wichmann. This artist belonged to a family of 
artists, his father and brother both being sculptors of reputa- 
tion. Wichmann first was instructed by his father, and after- 
ward by Godefroy Schadow. He resided at Berlin, and executed 
there some notable works, among which were a figure of 
St. Michael for the church of Werder, and various basts for the 
Walhalla, and for other patrons beside the government. Of the 
latter class of works, he executed busts of Schleiermacher, He- 
gel, Kaulbach and Sontag. Wichmann was professor in the 
Berlin Academy of the Fine Arts, and member of the Academi- 
cal Senate. — Kaulbach has completed a fresco on the walls of 
the German Museum at Nureinburg, entitled "The Emperor 
Otho III. visiting the tomb of Charlemagne." The paintiDg 
represents the great emperor as seated on bis throne in the 
crypt at Aix-la-Chapelle, with the crown on his head, and covt 
ered with a cloak and other insignia of empire ; the Sacred 
Scriptures are open upon bis knees, and over the book his 
extended hand seems still to hold his formidable sword. Otho, 
conducted by a person in an ecclesiastical garb, has descended 
to the last of the steps which lead to the subterranean vault, 
and stands there upon the threshold struck with religious ter- 
ror. Behind him are the personages of his suite, cavalier:*, 
priests, and courtiers, whose faces reveal characteristic expres- 
sions excited by this majestic apparition. The most remote 
figures among the attendants, that are visible on the steps, are 
feebly illuminated by the light of day, while the principal 
figures in the foreground are seen by the light of torches, a 
mysterious light in consonance with the aspect of solemnity 
that belongs to the occasion and locality. The picture is said 
to be fully expressive of this eminent artist's powers. — A dis- 
covery has been made at Breslau of a picture by Holbein, 
lately exhumed from the " dust of ages," and which is a singu- 
lar subject. It is this : Three young people, strolling musicians, 
sing before a house of rich appointments, and demand compen- 
sation from an old woman, to whom this sumptuous dwelling 
evidently belongs ; her only reply is threats and reproaobes for 
which she is soon punished. From her roof are already ascend- 
ing fames, and in the midst of the flames, grinning demons are 
rushing to aod fro in judgment of her. An old beggar, how- 
ever, in rags, and seated before the mansion, bands to the sing- 
ing group a piece of money, all that he possesses, which he 
extends as if to thank them for the moment of forgetfulness and 
happiness which their music has procured for him. The figure . 
of the old woman and that of the beggar are full of life and 
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character, while the three youths are of exquisite sentiment 
and beauty. — Wiesbaden, the famous watering-place, has re- 
cently become of great interest to antiquarian students of Art 
by the excavation of three ancient Koman buildings and thir- 
teen tombs. — Peter von Hess, the Horace "Vernet of Germany, 
has executed for ex-king Louis, of Bavaria, thirty-nine pictures 
illustrative of the Grecian struggle fur independence. The 
most prominent of these are Georgakes and his companions 
blowing themselves up in the monastery of Sekka, and 400 
Hierolochites perishing near Dragatzaoi. — A monument by 
Hans Gasser, is to be placed over Mozart's tomb, representing 
the seated figure of the mourning Polyhymnia, on a pedestal of 
granite eight feet high, with a medallion of the great composer 
on one side and suitable inscriptions on the three remaining 
sides. 

Florence. — Barbarism appears not to be confined to barbaric 
times, people and countries, judging by certain acts of vandal- 
ism in Florence. The beautiful church of Santa-Maria Novella, 
which contains frescoes by Oimabue, Orcagna, Filippo Lippi 
and Ghirlandajo is a prey to destructive repairs, if such a term 
can be applied to the renovations that are going on there. It 
seems that the ghostly supervisors of this structure, desiring to 
refashion the organ of the church, have removed a marble 
tribune appropriated to the musicians, upon which are cut a 
series of bas-reliefs by Desiderio da Settignano, a sculptor of 
the 16th century, and whose works are extremely rare even in 
Florence ; and this precious ancient relic of Art, these religious 
vandals sold to an antiquary for three hundred crowns 1 A day 
afterwards the purchaser resold it to an Englishman for twelve 
hundred. The Florentine friends of Art raised their voices 
against this piece of artistic sacrilege, but the churchmen de- 
fended themselves by saying that they had the consent of 
government. It is to be hoped that, in the new order of politi- 
cal things at Florence, Puritanism like that of the Iconoclasts 
may not introduce itself. Aod this incident is not the only one 
of its kind to deplore. The church of Sao-Miniato, one of the 
most beautiful and peculiar specimens there is of Tuscan archi- 
tecture, valuable for its antiquity and singularity, and considered 
by the Florentines as a bijou, is also in the hands of the destruc- 
tive restorers. This church possesses a beautiful abside with 
marble columns, while the columns of the nave are of stone; 
the restorers, with a view to improve the appearance of the 
structure, are having the latter plastered with stucco, in imita- 
tion of their marble counterparts; they are not aware that 
ancient architects always purposely reserved the richest orna- 
mentation of the building for the sanctuary, and that the sim- 
plicity and propriety of the interior will thus be destroyed. 
Still another. This same church of San-Miniato contains a very 
precious picture by Giolto, the golden ground of which was 
nearly effaced by time ; could it be believed that in a city like 
Florence, such a work of Art could be tampered with I and yet 
it has been " made as good as new " by a coat of yellow ochre 
and white I 

England. — We have chronicled the erection of drinking- 
foantains in various places, and now add two more to the list. 
Among those lately put np in London, there is one "let into the 
wall of the Greycoat Hospital. The fountain is formed of white 
marble inclosed in an oval bronze scroll formed of foliage and 
figures. In the centre a shell is carved in white marble, from 
which the water, flows in a continuous jet. A barometer and 
thermometer register the state of the weather. Above the 
fountain is placed a marble slab with the following inscription : 



' This fountain of pure water was erected by Robert Stafford 
for the benefit of his friends and fellow-parishoners in West- 
minster, witli an earnest desire for their leuiporal and eternal 
welfare.'" — At Aberdeen there is a fountain "erected at the 
cost of Mr. A. Fidler. The inscription is as follows: 

" 'Aberdeen Fountain Hall, lat August, 1859. 
"Water springs for man and beast, 

At your service I am here : 
Altho' six thousand years of age, 
I am caller, clean and clear. 
Erected by 
ALEXANDER FIDLER, 

for the 
Inhabitants of the World.' 

The inhabitants of the world are, no doubt, much obliged to 
Mr. Fidler; those of Aberdeen, at least, especially are so. Our 
correspondent (says the Builder) gives a graphic instance of the 
interest which the horses of that part of the world take in tfio 
drink ing-foun tain movement, one at Aberdeen having taken it 
into his head to run off from his Sunday's paddock to the drink- 
in g-foun tain, a full mile off, where he slaked his thirst at his 
own trough, and then quietly returned to his pasture."— The 
success of the Paris lottery, connected with the late exhibition 
of modern pictures, has, as usual, provoked imitators. The 
Liverpool Art-Union proposes to issue lottery tickets at odo 
shilling each, and devote the fund raised in this way to prizes 
of works of Art. The Atheoaaum says, "It is anticipated that 
subscriptions will be received from all parts of the kingdom, 
expressions of approval having been received from various 
quarters. We chronicle the fact, but withhold our approval. 
Objecting to the principle of gambling for works of Art, we are 
not reconciled to the lottery, on finding that the mysteries of 
Art are to be laid open to tho meanest of capacities and the 
emptiest of pockets," We indorse that. The detestable fashion 
that prevails now, and which none but money-getting moralists 
wink at, the principle of which is to get tho highest value for 
the smallest equivalent, needs a determined check. If this vul- 
garizing tendency lasts much longer, many poetical similes will 
lose their significance, the ermine will be despised for not being 
dirty, modesty will be termed shallow because it shrinks from 
exposure, and pearls be thought the most fitting objects to cast 
before swine. 

Belgium,— Tho Belgian sculptor, Delavigne, has been com- 
missioned by the king, conjointly with the municipal authorities 
of Ghent,' to execute a monument in honor of Jacob von Arte- 
velde. 

Gbeeoe. — The foundation stone of a new academy endowed 
by the Greek banker, Baron Sina, of Yienna, was laid in Athens 
August 14, 1859. 

Feanob. — Denis Papin, a celebrated French physicist of the 
17th century, who was exiled by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and who was the first to show the possibility of the 
application of steam to the propulsion of machinery, is to be 
honored with a monument in his native town of Blois. On his 
expatriation, Papin retired to Germany, where documents have 
been discovered in the library at Hanover, in 1852, stating that 
Papin, in 1707, constrncted a boat with wheels upon the river 
Fnlda, the wheels being moved by steam machinery. 

The sketch by Ary Scheffer entitled La Ballade de Linore y 
and lately on exhibition among this artist's works, has be- 
come the property of a Russian. — Meissonnier is about to 
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paint two pictures illustrative of the Italian campaign. One 
represents the emperor at the battle of Solferino, and the other 
the Peace of Villafranca — the moment when the two emperors 
of France aud Austria shake hands before mounting their horses. 
The artist is to visit Italy expressly to obtain a view of the 
precise spot where the event took place. He will afterward go 
to Vienna to paint the portrait of Francis Joseph. 

Geneva. — The Art exhibition of this city was opened on the 
1st of August. 4M= pictures are exhibited by 195 artists. The 
best historic work is Lugardon's "Calvin declining to adminis- 
ter the Lord's Sapper to Libertines." The best landscapes are 
by Schirmer, Zimmermann, Guigon and Duval. 

THE CRAYON. 
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DOMESTIC AHT GOSSIP. 

Leutze, who has occupied a studio near Cozzens' hotel the 
past summer (arranged for his convenience by the worthy and 
well known host of that hotel), has nearly completed a large 
national subject, entitled " Washington at Princeton." The bat- 
tle of Princeton, or that portion of it which the artist gives us» 
was fought at sunrise on a wintry morning, and on a field cov- 
ered with snow. The picture represents both time and place, 
tiie action being the carrying of a battery of cannon which is 
posted by a rail fence ; beyond this, and receding toward the 
summit of the hill, are the enemy in full retreat, their horses 
galloping off with a piece of artillery, while their rear-guard 
are attempting to bear away the wounded. The advanced 
columns of the American troops have passed the fence and the 
line of the battery, and are in hot pursuit of the British, while 
Washington, in the centre of the picture, follows close upon 
them at full gallop, holding his hat in his hand, and waving it 
as he turns round to cheer his followers to a complete victory. 
The incident is simply and powerfully placed before us. There 
is all the stir and excitement of battle without confusion or any 
unnecessary display of its horrors; only two or three dead and 
wounded figures appear, and these are introduced with great 
skill and appropriateness. If we were going to aDalyze the 
merits of the picture, we would especially dwell on its compo- 
sition, an element of Art, and a very subtle one, of which Mr. 
Leutze is a master. The arrangement of his figures on the 
side of a hill so as to convey the idea of the " up-hill work " of 
ttie occasion and the various points, such as bearing off the 
wounded, the rush and energy of excited soldiers contrasted 
with the disappointed hopes of the wounded at their feet and 
the utter unconsciousness of the dead, all of which produce 
the dramatic power of the picture, are illustrative of this ele- 
ment of Art. The minor details are carefully studied and 
introduced. The ground with its ice-glaced coating of snow, 
through which blades of grass and patches of stubble protrude, 
and the posts and fragments of the broken down zig-zag fence, 
with the cannon in the midst of them, are all rendered 
with great truth. "Washington at Princeton " is painted for 
McDonald, Esq., of Baltimore. 

Whiteedge, who has taken a studio in the Tenth Street 
Building, is now in Cincinnati, where he remains a few weeks to 
study and finish some pictures began abroad, to fill commis- 



sions. — Bieretadt has returned lately from the Rooky Mountains; 
to New Bedford, and has brought with him much material in. 
sketches, photographs, and stereoscopic views. He has some in-- 
tention of taking a studio in New York. — Oropsey, at last dates,. 
was at the Isle of Wight, busily transcribing the coast scenery. 
— The Graham Art School, at the Brooklyn Institute, for the 
study of the living figure, commences its sessions early in 
. November. — The Brooklyn Art-Social resumes its meeting with' 
a determination of the members to extend its usefulness. 

. Leutze, Hazeltine and Whitredge have taken studios in the 
Tenth st. building; Bierstadt, Irving and others are looking 
out for studios elsewhere, the studio-building being as full as a 
Broadway omnibus on a rainy day. A new studio-building 
would be a splendid investment for some capitalist, as there are 
now more applicants for good studios in this city than can be 
accommodated. 

Philadelphia. — Last spring everything looked prosperous for 
the interests of Art in this city; at present everything looks 
gloomy. The erection of a Studio-building, once contemplated, 
for the convenience of its artists, is abandoned, and the pro- 
jected club where Art was to have been occasionally talked 
about, has fallen through. The artists of Philadelphia are in 
consequence deserting the place. Mr. Sully proposes to pass 
the winter- in Savannah, and Mr. Lambdin, senior, is to go to; 
Washington. The younger men are hastening to New York. 
Hazeltioe and Richards have already secured 6todios in New 
York ; and Lambdin, junior, will probably follow in the course 
of a year. The works that are painted in Philadelphia seem to 
find purchasers elsewhere ; for instance, Richards has just com- 
pleted a careful landscape study of Pre-Raphaelite fidelity ; and 
G. 0. Lambdin a figure-piece, one of his gems of child-life — a 
little girl playing with a moth under the shadow of a rose-bush J 
both of which have been taken by Mr. Walters, of Baltimore. 
In addition to these, Lambdin has painted a picture for Kensett, 
and one for T. G. Appleton, Esq., of Boston; both of whom are 
artists. When artists buy each other's works there must be 
merit in them. Why all these signs of discouragement exist, 
is to ns a puzzle, unless they are due to a spirit of dilettanteism, 
which prevails in Philadelphia, and checks the development of its 
local talent. Such a spirit is, as has been remarked to us, " a fear- 
ful drawback to the progress of living Art." Quitting the nega- 
tive for the positive facts of Art-encouragement in Philadelphia, 
we find that Rothermel has resmned his labors here, having 
taken a studio in the Washington Baildiog. The pictures 
exhibited by Mr. R. in Paris, are to be seen in his studio. While 
in Rome he painted a " St. Agnes," Which was purchased by a 
Russian ; we believe that he is to repeat the subject for a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia. Schuessle has nearly finished his pic- 
ture of " General Jackson's trial at New Orleans." 

WAsmHGrTOHr. — Not knowing what steps have been or are to be 
taken in respect to the next convention of artists at Washing- 
ton, we Bimply call attention to the fact that the time for its 
assembling approaches. It is hoped that the artists will inter- 
est themselves in it individually and collectively, and thereby 
support the Art-Oommission (whose appointment is due to the 
convention), in their indispensable aud arduous duties. 

Boston. — Ball has completed a bust of Gboate, which is, a 
correspondent says, " an honest piece of work ;" it is satisfac- 
tory as a likeness to the friends of this distinguished orator, 
and impressive on account of its dignity. Brackett has also 
modelled one of the same subject, and Stephenson another. In 
addition to the soulptured mementoes of Ohoate, we ohroniole 



